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She Philanthropist. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE MORAL 
AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF 
SEAMEN. 





UF The following comments, couched in editorial 
phraseology, have been presented to us for insertion in 
the Kaleidoscope, which we have great pleasure in 
offering as a medium for giving publicity to a philan- 
thropic scheme, which cannot be justly regarded as of 
local or partial, but of national, interese The seaman 
belongs to his country; and her welfare is not very 
remotely counected with his fame and happiness. In 
the Mercury of July 27th, a letter appeared, addressed 
to the editors, by a gentleman of New York, who, 
very appropriately, assumed the signature, ‘ Franklin.’ 
The object of that letter was to reeommend the es- 
tablishment, in Liverpool, of libraries expressly for 
the use of apprentices, similar to those which are now 
becoming very general in the United States. This 
subject, and the collateral one of seamen’s libraries, 
selected for the editorial comments of the last Mercury, 
were displaced to allow room for the report of Mr. 
Blacow’s trial: they will be given, if possible, next 
Friday, and will form a very appropriate supplement 
to the documents to which we now proceed to solicit 
the attention of the public —Zdit. Kal. 


We have not been inattentive nor unfeel- 
ing spectators of the recent efforts made in 
Liverpool in behalf of Szamen: they do 
credit to the town; and, as they are likely 
to form a new era in both the character and 
condition of seamen, it may be well to re- 
gister the facts while they can be ascertained. 
Until lately, seamen, like the tides of the 
Mersey, rolled in and out before us unno- 
ticed; except, when like the waves, “ they 
roared and were troubled.” From social 
life, in its domestic forms,. they were. al- 
most excluded; their months of toil 
and peril being succeeded only by a 
few days of riot and amusement. From 
public worship they were all but formally 
excluded; for, whatever might be their 
inclination to profit by religious instruc- 
tion, they had no opportunity of doing so, 





there being no place where they could be 
accommodated in any number. Thus they 
were cut off from the moral and human- 
izing influence of all those checks and cha- 
rities which restrain and refine landmen, 
and thrown by a kind of dura necessitas 
into circles equally unfavourable to the man 
and to the immortal. To this may be at- 
tributed chiefly that moral deterioration in 
the character of seamen, which all have 
deplored, but few attempted to prevent. 
“+ See nations slowly wise and meanly just !” 

We withhold from our marine brethren 
the means and motives of self-respect, and 
then affect to be shocked at their want of 
self-control. 

It is, however, a singular fact in the his- 
tory of philanthropy, that, while our sea- 
men were engaged in war and in the slave- 
trade, no great moral or merciful measure 
suggested itself to philanthropists, Was 
this prevented by that Brine, who, having 
“< made of one blood all nations of men,” 
would not allow the gospel of peace and 
liberty to be identified with such infernal 
trades? Did he restrain the sympathies of 
the humane from seamen, until seamen were 
separated from those barbarities? We are 
not in the habit of speculating on such 
points ; but it is the fact, that, while war 
and the slave-trade were dominant, nothing 
effectual was either done or contemplated 
for ameliorating the condition of seamen. 
Little, indeed, is done yet; but things are 
now ina fair track. A spirit-stirring im- 
pulse is spreading from port to port: it has 
reached Liverpool ; and we lose no time in 
accelerating its momentum and motion. 
With this view, we proceed to trace its 
origin amongst ourselves; a task we are 
enabled to undertake by the assistance of 
an old correspondent. 


Many years ago, the late Rev. Samuel 
Medley, of Liverpool (once a seaman him- 
self ) preached occasionally to the sailors ; 
but the crowds which attended were so 
great, and Byrom-street Chapel was then 
so small, that no regular effort for their in- 
struction could be made. About three 
years ago, the Rev. G. C. Smith, of Pen- 
zance (the same gentleman who has. been 
here for some time) preached to an im- 
mense concourse of seamen in Byrom-street 
Chapel. Their prompt attendance and de- 
corous behaviour on that occasion awakened 
the attention of some gentleman present, 
and suggested the propriety of doing some- 
thing for the instruction of this long-neg- 
lected class of our fellow men. The busi- 
ness, we understand, was seriously talked 
over first, at a meeting of the Amicable 
Book Society. in the house of Mr. Jones, 
at Stone-hill. There, all the recent efforts 
originated; and, whatever they may lead 
to (and we hope they will lead to great 
results) Stone-hill was their birth-place, 
Most heartily do we congratulate our. ve- 
nerable and highly-respectable townsman 
on this distinction! Seamen yet unbora 
will gaze upon his mansion, and recollect 
that from it emanated the plan which re- 
stored them to religion and society, to re- 
putation and intelligence, 

From this source our townsman, the Re- 
verend R. Philip, of Newington Chapel, de- 
rived the impulse which embarked him ia 
the cause of seamen. He was the first to 
try any regular experiment, in Liverpool, 
for their improvement. A marine society 
was formed at Newington, the leading ob- 
jects of which were—to give 500 seamen 
the opportunity of attending divine service 
on the sabbath evening ;—to introduce the 





members of the society into orderly lodg- 
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ing houses ;—to connect them with the 
Savings Bank ;—to furnish them with books, 
and their children with education in the 
Sunday school; and in all respects to treat 
seamen so that they might feel themselves 
an integral and important class in society. 
How far this plan suceeeded we cannot tell: 
its operation, of course, could not. be ex- 
tensive in the hands of one congregation ; 
but so far as it regarded attendance and at- 
tention to divine service, its success was 
complete. During three courses of lec- 
tures, the chapel was crowded to excess; 
and now, of the two or three hundred sea- 
men who belong to the Newington Society, 
the greater part attend public worship re- 
gularly whenever they are in the port. Nor 
is this habit confined to the members: many 
others follow their example. Now, without 
giving any opinion as to the nature of the 
instruction they receive, we are at no loss 
to imagise how a softening and moral influ- 
ence should emanate upon their character 
from the part acted by Mr. Philip and his 
friends. His lectures, whatever they be in 
themselves, have the effect of bringing sea- 
men into contact with respectable society ; 
and thus making it worth their while to ac- 
quire or maintain a character. And when 
we consider how few and feeble have been 
the motives they have had to do this, hi- 
therto,—we cannot withhold our applause 
from any plan which accumulates motives in 
favour of character. 

Acting on this principle, we were almost 
betrayed into the error of supporting the 
eause of a stranger, who, it will be recol- 
lected, issued proposals for educating, at a 
lew rate, the children of seamen. His ob- 
ject appeared so good, that we gave him 
credit for corresponding principles, and 
thought he would prove a game-cock in the 
pit of ignorance. We were deceived: he 
proved a mere dunghill-cock; scratching 
only for himself. He has, however, been 
plucked, and expelled the walk, ~ 

The public have now before them, as. the 
avowed friends of seamen, men of known 
integrity and benevolence. Mr. Smith was 
the Joseph of the Scilly Islands, in the days, 
of their famine; and has been, for. years, 
the mainspring of all the public efforts made 
on the Thames. During his visit. to this 
port, he was. indefatigable in going from 
ship to ship, and from chapel to chapel, ex- 
plaining and enforcing the objects.of the 
Seamen's Friend Society and Bethel Union. 





And we learn from those who witnessed his 
career in Liverpool, that the effect of his 
appeals, both on landmen and seamen, was 
unprecedented. Wherever he came, he 
carried all hearts captive to the design. On 
the day of the public meeting, the Town- 
hall was a scene of alternate tears and plau- 
dits. The living spirit of high excitement 
made our merchants, ship-owners, and cap- 
tains eloquent,—and our ministers dumb for 
atime. And “ fame says,” that even this 
meeting was exceeded by a second, which 
took place in Great George-street Chapel. 
At both, Admiral Murray presided with 
self-evident pleasure. His gratified feel- 
ings shone.in every look, and glowed in every 
word; while he meekly avowed himself the 
humble follower, in this great work, of Gam- 
bier, Exmouth, and Saumarez. And, if the 
Bethel flag, which they patronize, promote 
knowledge, character, and order, amongst 
British seamen, it will be the most illus- 
trious one they ever sailed or fought under. 
And that such is its design is obvious, from 
the plan of the society. That is now before 
the public in all our journals; and as we 
are anxious for the success of some. mea- 
sures, and ignorant of how far this, one 
commends itself to our merchants and ship- 
owners in general,—we, hereby, offer a 
portion of our pages for the calm discussion 
of the subject. We will do. any thing in 
our power to advance the object, except 
plunging into religious controversy; and 
that we are as much inclined as pledged 
to avoid.—We now lay before our read- 
ers a 

SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE 

LATE. MEETING IN OUR TOWN-HALL. 
ADMIRAL MURRAY, IN THE CHAIR. 


—_— 


The Rev. G. C. Smrrn, of Penzance (formerly 
an officer in his Majesty’s service) stood forward to 
address the meeting. He felt happy on that occa- 
sion to see a meeting assembled, for the first time, 
in the Town-hall of Liverpool, to manifest. the deep 
interest which they felt for the moral and religious 
improvement of the seamen who visit this port. He 
need not say, that, seamen had been a neglected 
people. The cries of shipwrecked mariners from 
the rocks and the sands where they had perished 
had reverberated through the land; and the import 
of that cry had heen, “ No man careth for. my 
soul!” ‘Fo attempt to describe the value of seamea 
to.a commercial country. like this was unnecessary ; 
for the subject would, he persuaded himself, be.takea 
ap by some of the gentlemen who would follow him, 
But he could. not, avoid saying, and, as a British 
Admiral was in the chair, he had great, pleasure in 
saying in his presence, because he could ccofirm 
it, that sailors. had guarded the coasts of Britain 
when hostile fleets would have destroyed every 
comfort which we, as Britons, possess, And what 
reward had sailors met with for bringing the pruduce 
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of the world to the shores of Britain, and guarding 
her coasts from hostile invasion? He saw we had 
raised monuments to their fame; we had told of 
the exploits of Nelson and of those who were under 
his command ; we bad celebrated their battles; we 
had emblazoned their names in the roll of fame; 
and had told them that we valued them. But, oh! 
their souls had been neglected, their destiny for, 
gotten. He had often been constrained to cry, 
“ QO England, my country, my country! what hast 
thou done for the souls of those men who have 
sacrificed every. domestic comfort, and ex 

themselves to the utmost danger to preserve thy 
shores?” “ Nothing,” must be the reluctant reply; 
but he was happy to see an assembly met together 
to wipe away the reproach, and to tell the sailors that 
we were willing to labour to promote their temporal 
and eternal welfare. Every exertion made in behalf 
of sailors must be made from the necessity for those 
exertions ; and that uecessity had presented itself in 
such a variety of views to those who had. considered 
‘the subject, as to demand the greatest pussible ex. 
ertions. He was speaking in the presence of one 
who was well acquainted with the interior of a man 
of war, and he could appeal to him for a confirma. 
tion of the remarks be was about to offer. The 
necessity of an institution Lke that which they were 
met to form appeared from, the habits of intoxica- 
tion, blasphemy, impurity, and insuburdination pre- 
valent g our With regard to intoxi. 
cation (and he could appeal to the gallant Admiral 
to confirm what he was saying) our ships of war 
had exhibited some of the most dreadful instances 
of this fatal propensity. There was one season of 
the year which, when the recollection of it occurred 
to his mind, awakened the most painful reflections ; 
he alluded to Christmas. At that season, he had 
‘often found it difficult, when lying in harbour, to 
man a boat with six men; and he had beheld a crew 
of 500 men, with but few exceptions, in one general 
state of intoxication. He-had seen five men carried 
ashore on the grating ia the morning, every one of 
them dead from the sad effects of the preceding 
night’s debauch. Similar scenes had been witnessed. 
in seaports ; and the individuals forming the meet. 
ing had only to go to the docks, and there they 
would see many a poor merchant seamen carried 
away in a state of beastly intoxication, and, of 
course, prepared for the commission of every other 
vice. Now it was on this ground that he considered 
there was a necessity for making every possible ex- 
ertion to rescue British seamen from present aud 
future destruction. Another ground on which he 
rested the necessity for a Bethel institution was, the 
blasphemy so prevalent among seamen. When we 
call to recollection the scenes of: the cock-pit and 
the scenes of the forecastle ; when he remembered 
the oaths which be had heard on board ship, oaths 
that it was impossible to describe or to utter; oaths. 
that must have sprung from the bottomless pit 
itself; when he remembered the dreadful habits of 
blaspbemy in the merchent service, it was on thie 
ground he founded the necessity of making exertions 
for the moral and religious instruction of seamen. 
Shocking as it was, he would give one specimen of 
the dreadful excess to which blasphemy was carried 
by sailors, A friend of his went down to an East 
Tudiamau in the river Thames. Whilst the gooda 
were. hoisting out, the sailors were, as usual, singing 
to encourage each other ; and one man made use of 
this expression: “ Haul away, my lads, for hell ; 
the more brimstone, the hetter sport!” He merely: 
mentioned this as.one of those horrid expressions 
that were often used among sailors. Those names, 
too, whick most, men..uttered: with some degree of 
reverence; such as God, and Christ, and so forth, 
were, by sailors, coupled with such sentiments as he 
wished he could forget, Fhe horror which they 
now produced in his mind, when recollection pressed 
them on his attention, was such, that he could wish 
he never had. had an opportunity of hearing them 
used. But they presented a most powerful motive 
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struction of sailors. Another ground for this was, 
the gross impurity to which seamen were exposed. 
He had lately had an opportunity of reading a pam- 
phlet on this subject, which its author intended to 
present to the Lords of the Admiralty, That pam- 
phlet detailed what he knew to be perfectly trae; and 
he trusted that its circulation would be attended 
with the best effects in reforming the habits of sailors. 
Turning from the naval to the merchant service, 
if we visited the docks or the quays of any seaport, 
we should find the same kind of impurity prevalent. 
It was only last year that he went on board the Con- 
queror (we believe) just arrived from the St. Helena 
station. Walking the deck with one of the officers, 
he observed a great number of wretched women on 
board. The officer saw the pain which the sight gave 
him, and said, “ This is a very unpleasant scene to 
you, Sir,” “ It is indeed,” replied Mr. S., asking him 
at the same time, how many of these creatures were 
on board. The officer told him, that 400 came on 
board at Portsmouth, but that they had brought 
only 300 round with them, And when he (Mr. 8.) 
knew what a scene the deck of a King’s ship ex- 
hibited, and when he recollected the thousands of 
sailors in the merchant service that, the moment 
they reached port, rushed ashore to the same temp- 
tations, was not this, he asked, a strong reason why 
we should make every exertion to give seamen the 
means of moral and religious iustruction? Av- 
other foundation on which he would rest the neces- 
sity of a society for this purpose was, the insubordi- 
nation which necessarily followed on the other vices 
ef the sailors. The reverend gentlemen then went 
into a long detail of the memorable mutiny of the 
Nore, of which he was an eyewitness, as weil as of 
other mutinies, in order to shew the dreadful effects 
of insubordination iu the navy. [The gallant Ad- 
miral in the chair here rose, and stated, at some 
length, his own individual experience on the sub- 
ject.] Mr. Smith resumed. Were there no persons 
in the hall who recollected mutinies on board mer- 
ehant ships? Had they never heard of the crews 
of merchant ships murdering their captain aud offi- 
eers, making the passengers walk the plank, and 
earrying off the vessel to a foreign port, and there 
selling her and her cargo? It was to prevent this 
insubordination; it was to preserve the merchants’ 
property; it was to preserve the nation, that he 
wished to make the sailors better men and better 
aubjects; and this could be accomplished only by 
making them religious. After a variety of other 
semarks, into which we have not space to follow him, 
the reverend gentleman concluded by calling upon 
the meeting to come forward zealously in so great 
and glorious @ cause. 

Mr. SAMUEL HoPE, ia rising to move the first 
resolution, dwelt on the disadvantages under which 
weamen labour while on shore. There was no place 
ef worship appropriated to their use, and it was 
seldom that a blue jacket was seen either in our 
ehurches or chapels. They were thus, in a great 
measure, deprived of those means of religious in- 
struction which we enjoyed. They were, besides, 
exposed to greater temptation while on shore. It 
was a fact, nct, perhaps, generally known, that ob- 
seene songs had been circulated with uncommon 
tadustry among seamen, by persons who were then 
under prosecution for vending them; and that large 
quantities had been sold to sailors, at their lodging- 
houses, for the purpose of being taken abroad. They 
were also exposed to temptation from another quar- 
ter. Need he allude to the scenes of vice which 
might be witnessed in the lower parts of the town, 
in the vicinity of the docks? In those haunts of 
vice, seamen became the prey of the outcasts from 
that sex which, while it maintained its pure and spot- 
jess eharacter, is an ornament to ours, but which, 
whea depraved, exerts the most dangerous and per- 
niciows influence on public morals. But when we 
eonsidered the neglect which seamen had received 
at our bands, the wonder was, not that they 
were bad, but that they were not worse than we 
find them, Were we not, thep, under imperious 





obligations to come forward to remedy our past 
neglect, by now imparting to seamen the means of 
moral and religious instruction? Need he ask the 
meeting to what we were indebted, under God, for 
the prosperity of the port of Liverpool? to what we 
were mainly indebted for the public and private 
buildings which every where ornamented our town ? 
Is it not tocommerce? And is it not by the egency 
of seamen that the commerce of the country has been 
carried on? Is it not by their agency that the re- 
sources of Great Britain have been raised above the 
level of those of any other nation on the globe? 
Are we not indebted to seameu for carrying the 
gospel to foreign shores? Besides, have not navi- 
gators been the means of increasing our geographi- 
cal knowledge? Is there not now amongst us one 
(Capt. Scoresby) whose writings have made us inti- 
mately acquainted with the polar seas? And should 
we not, without the skill and enterprize of Cap- 
tain Parry and those who accompanied him, have 
remained in total ignorance of a most interesting 
quarter of the globe? Again: are we not indebted 
to seamen for the greatest blessing we, as Christians, 
enjoy? Without seamen, how could the sound of 
the everlasting gospel have reached our shores? Is 
it not an historical fact, that the sanguinary rites of 
Druidism were formerly celebrated in this island, 
and, perhaps io those places which are now occupied 
by the altars of our God? Is it not a matter of 
history, that Englishmen, at one period, offered up 
their own children to their sanguinary deities? 
And to whom, under God, are we indebted for put- 
ting an end to these abominations? Would the 
first missionary of the gospel of peace have reached 
our shores without the aid of seamen? No: with- 
out their aid we should have continued ignorant 
of God, and sunk in the grossest iniquity. We were, 
therefore, both from a sense of the obligations which 
we owed to seamen, and by our past neglect towards 
them, bound to use every endeavour to promote 
their eternal welfare. He hoped that this would 
soon be the case. He hoped that places of worship 
would soon be opened for their reception, where 
they might hear the preaching of the everlasting 
gospel, and be made wise unto salvation. In no 
other part of the globe could British seamen enjoy 
the means of grace which we enjoy; and even at 
home they bad hitherto laboured under great dis- 
advantages. When abroad, a British sailor might 
use the language which the poet had put into the 
mouth of Alexander Selkirk : 


Religion! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word! 

More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 


But the sound of the church-going bell 
Those valleys and rocks never heard; 
Never sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 
Or smail’d wheu & sabbath appear’d. 


Mr. Hope called upon the meeting to come forward 
with zeal in behalf of this admirable institution, and 
concluded by moving the first resolution. 

Mr. Nicuowtas Hurry felt his own inability to 
addresa so large and so respectable an assembly ; 
but a sense of duty, a sense of his own neglect in 
times past, and a sense of the value of immortal 
souls, all these compelled him to come forward to 
second the resolution which had just been proposed. 
Born and bred in Liverpool, he bad been a ship- 
owner out of the port more than twenty years. And 
when he looked back and asked himself what he 
bad done for sailors during that long period, he felt 
more pain than he could express. When the war 
broke out, and when sailors were very scarce, he 
remembered, that if the men could be kept in the 
public-house till the vessel was ready for sea, that 
was all merchants did, and no man appeared to care 
for their souls. But he thanked God that the inha- 
bitants were now coming forward to redeem the 
character of the port iu this respect, and that sailors 
would soon enjoy the benefits of religions instruc- 
tiou, By extending religious instruction to this 





valuable and neglected class of men, we did net 
make them worse sailors ; on the contrary, we shou 
make them better, To get a religious clerk, or @ 
religious warehouseman, was the first object of a 
merchant, because be knew tbat a religious man wae 
always an honest man, and that his property would 
be safe in his hands. And should we not be equally 
anxious to have religious sailors? Do we not trust 
our ships and their cargoes to their care? If we 
have a religious captain, do we not tiust our pro- 
perty in his hands with. the greatest confidence /— 
Now, to make sailors religious was the object which 
this society was intended to promote. After en- 
larging on this topic, Mr. H. narrated a few cases, 
in which the beneficial infuence of religion en the 
habits and conduct of sailors had been strikingly 
exemplified. He concluded by inyiting the mer- 
chants and shipowners of the port to come forward 
to aid the great and glorious object of the society. 
Captain Scorgssy, in rising to propose the se- 
cond resolution, observed, that a sailor, the meeting 
knew, dreaded being impressed. He wae an im- 
pressed man on that occasion, He felt himself per- 
fectly inadequate to address so large a meeting ; but 
a sense of duty compelled him to come forward to 
state those things respecting the conduct of seamen 
which the station be occupied gave him an opportu. 
nity of observiag. Though young, he had long 
been engaged in the profession of a seamen, and 
had, during the last ten years, commanded a vessel 
with fifty men. He had, consequently, bad oppor. 
tunities of observing the habits and conduct of 
sailors; and it was with considerable pain that he 
bore his testimony to the grossness of their vices. 
The wickedness of the sailor was, indeed, great, 
Mr. Smith had already made the meeting acquainted 
with some of the prominent vices of the sailor; and 
he (Captain Scoresby) had himself witnessed in- 
stances of wickedness as striking as any which had 
been related by that gentleman. He then narrated 
the facts of a partial mutiny on board his own ship, 
to which the crew had been instigated by the con- 
duct of a single depraved and desperate sailor amoag 
them. He did not, he said, bring these facts forward 
for the parpose of lewering the character of seamen, 
but to show the absolute necessity of imbuing their 
minds with moral and religious instruction. He 
had no doubt, that, by the blessing of God on the 
exertions of the society which that meeting was 
about to institute, the sailors of this port would 
become eminent for the propriety of their conduct, 
and ornaments to the country which gaye them 
birth. He blessed God that he had the means of 


| relating that some seamen had already been turned 


from the ways of wickedness unto God. During 
his last voyage to the Greenland whale-fishery, ihe 
usual service of the Church of England was regu- 
larly celebrated on board: to this were added occa- 
sional prayer-meetings, and the crew were also 
assembled in private prayer-meetings. The reewlt 
was, that four of the crew ceased to associate with 
their wicked companions ; and, ever since their re- 
turn on shore, they had maintained that propriety 
of conduct which evidenced them to have felt the 
power of religion. What rendered the conversion 
of one of them the more gratifying was, that, before 
his reformation, be had been a most depraved cha- 
racter. Captain S. concluded by moving the second 
resolution. 

The Rev. James ListeR, in seconding the mo- 
tion, expressed his very high approbation of such 
an institution as that they were about to institute 
in the port of Liverpool. Many of those tbat he 
loved above all in the world had ploughed the ocean, 
aod many of his own congregation were seamen. 
He had had a brother who died in the service of his 
country; and should he not be concerned for the 
salvation of seamen? As a minister of the gospel, 
he must be permitted to observe, that those who 
profess Christianity ought to take an especial inte- 
rest in the spiritual welfare of seamen; for many of 
the first preachers of the gospel were seamen. He 
had no deubt, that this society would be the means 
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of bringing numerous sailors to the knowledge of | 


Christ ; and they would be the most active, the most 
zealous missionaries of the gospel. 

Mr. WooLsey, in seconding the third resolution, 
appointing the committee, expressed his hope, that 
the gentlemen of the committee were red to 
do their duty faithfully and zealously. He also 
hoped, that the community at large, the merchants 
and shipowners of the port, would come forward 
liberally to promote the excellent object of the in- 
stitution, 

The Rev. Dr. RAFFLES, iv rising to propose the 
third resolution, spoke in substance as follows :— 
& Mr.Chairman, Ladies aad Gentlemen,—At a meet- 
ing held in this hall yesterday, an eloquent gentle- 
man, I well remember, looking abroad on the vast 
extent of human ignorance and misery, and consi- 
dering that the preaching of the gospel was the great 
instrument in the hands of God for removing them, 
said, in the benevolence of his heart, ‘ 1 would that 
all the Lord's people were prophets!’ I would that 
that reverend geutleman were present at this meet- 
ing, to witness the rapid fulfilment of his wish. The 
Lord's people are becoming prophets in an astonish- 
ing manner. We have had several excellent speeches 
already, and but one minister has spoken. I verily 
believe, in my conscience, that if our lay brethren 
were to set to work in serious earnest, they would 
out-preach us very soon. And I am not at all jea- 
Tous of their preaching.. Some, I know, have felt a 
little jealous on the subject; but [ am anxious that 
the gospel should be preached, and if they can do it 
better than us, let them preach. ‘Go ye intoall the 
world,” said Christ, ‘and preach the gospel to every 
creature. The world is before you, and let every 
man who has the gospel carry it to others. But I 
feel that I shall be hailed by this assembly, not on 
my own account, but because I introduce into the 
midst of you a substantial token of the esteem and 
regard of that class of society whose sex forbids 
them to address you on this occasion. I have this 
morning received a letter from a lady, containing a 
piece of gold for the support of this society; and it 
is the first sovereign that ever patronised the Bethel 
Union. Whether it bears ‘the image and superscrip- 
tion’ of George the Third or George the Fourth, I 
did not pause to examine; but 1 believe that our 
present gracious and revered Monarch has imbibed, 
on this subject, the feelings aud sentiments of his 
venerated, I had almost said sainted, sire; and is 
equally anxious with him that every individual in 
his dominions may be able to read the scriptures. 
And think you, Sir, that George the Third would 
have excluded seamen from this benevolent wish ;— 
the brave defenders of his throne, the bold champions 
of the country, the protectors of the safety and hap- 
piness of his people? No! He, I am persuaded, 
could he bave looked out from the darkness which 
gathered over him in the evening of his days, he 
would have exulted in the formation of these Sea- 
men’s Friend Societies and Bethel Unions, as though 
he had seen the topstone laid on British benevolence, 
and the stupendous structure of her charities com. 
pleted. I took the liberty to invite the good friends 
who were here yesterday to a ship-lauoch. Nor 
have they been deceived. The ship is built, the ship 
1s launched, and you areabout to man her. Do you 
like the men selected for her crew? As far as I 
know them, I can speak for their zeal in the cause, 
and that they will be faithful even unto death. But 
how do you like the ship? How do you like her 
trim? Look at ber timbers. What think you of her 
‘build? She is built of British benevolence, harder 
than British oak or the teak-wood of India. : She 
has got a broad bottom of Christian charity; she 
will not easily upset. And, if you will only keep 
out those things called isms, there-will never be a 
mutiny among the crew. No! we will have no isms 
on board of our ship; and if any should obtrude 
themselves upon us, we will throw them overboard, 
for our men dan’t like them, I like the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and love, and charity, and good-will to 





dove will take her flight. [Pointing to the figure of a 
dove on the Bethel flags on the walls of the court- 
room.] We would wish to conduct sailors, not to 
the éems of this sect or that sect, but to the cross of 
Jesus. I thiok I hear the assembly say, gallant 
Admiral, thank you for the honour you have done 
us by presiding on this occasion, You are the first 
Admiral, perhaps, ever launched on board a ship in 
Liverpool; and { hope will do us the honour of often 
coming on board the different vessels that Christian 
benevolence may build. But, really, the great, the 
vast, the mighty machinery of Christian benevolence 
seems so complete, that one’s ingenuity is put upun 
the rack toknow what society will be the next to fol- 
low. These are glorious days in which we live. I bless 
God that we are permitted to behold such a day, when 
the light of the gospel is beaming all around, gilding 
the summits of the distant mountains in the heathen 
world, and spreading joy and rapture among the 
remotest islands of the sea. But you should have 
built this vessel long ago. You are late in the day. 
She should have been one of the first ships built in 


| Liverpool. What a vast arrear of debt you owe the 


seamen of this port! Oh! what years of toil, what 
nights, I had almost said, of sleepless anxiety, must 
succeed the years of indifference and sloth that are 
gone by! You are like the mao who wakes late in the 
day, when the shadows of the evening are gathering 
thick around him, and he finds that he has the. work 
of the day todo. Let this be a motive to diligence, 
and * work while it is day, for the night cometh, 
wherein no man can work.” Gallant Admiral! you 
are dying; reverend and respected brethren in the 
ministry! you are dying; merchants, ship-owners, 
captains! you are dying; and soon this large assem- 
bly will sink into the grave! Work, then, while it 
is day. Live while you live! not like the Epicure, 
but like the Christian, who lives for the salvation 
of men and the glory of God. I commend this in- 
stitution most fervently to the blessing of approving 
Heaven. Go on, set sail, plough the deep, and 
never think of striking your flag while an enemy 
remains; nor cease your berevolent exertions in 
behalf of seamen, till the Bethel flag flies from every 
vessel,—till every ship is a house of prayer, and 
every sailor's heart is the Redeemer’s throne. 

Mr. Thomas Blackburn and the Rev. Moses Fisher, 
in moving and seconding the fourth resolution, ad- 
dressed the meeting in short speeches. 

The Rev. G. C. Smith, in moving the thanks of 
the meeting to the gallant chairman, spoke a second 
time at great length. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. John Job, and carried unanimously. 

Thanks were then voted to the Rev. G. C. Smith, 
for his able services on this occasion, and the meet- 
ing separated. 

[For the resolutions, we must refer to the Liver- 
pool regular newspapers. ] 


























ON BIDDING ADIEU TO THE NAME OF 
OLD BACHELOR.” 





Before we part, dear title, that so long 
Has been the friend and partner of my life, 
I would a while forget the bondage strong 
And terrors, centered in the name of * wife.”® 
That little word, the harbinger of strife, 
Has been my bug-bear for these last ten years ; 
And more than once I’ve thought of rope or knife, 
sro | to rid me of my fears; 
But now I’m fairly fixed, and no relief appears ! 


How long, *neath thy protection, have I roved 
O’er the wide surface of this motley world, 





ell mankind, Jf any sem be found on board, that 


And changing as the moment's thought approved, : 





Now casting anchor, now with sails unfurled : 
If by love's breeze the wave beneath was curled, 
The helm I for a time to love resigned ; 
If on ba pesmi billows I was hurled, 
I trimm op Bay to the shifting wind ;— 
Perhaps the lady did not know her mind. 
Canst thou fi sip lnsigings i» sho Bexar. 
Whose windows looked upon the throng below ? 
Canst thou forget the rooms, so neatly planned, 
And stock 


with all my pocket bestow ; 
The easy chair, voluptuously low, 
With just fitted to the weary head, 


Where, after dinner, when the kindly glow 
Of Port subsided, I was wont to read: 
And you, ye slippers! you shall have your meed. 
Dear patent argand, that on winter night 
Of frost and snow, Saeedsenrae thet j 
When, with well-tutored hand and en 
I’ve trimmed the wick, and made thee brighter burn: 
To think of these I cannot choose but mourn. 
Just on the point of changing my estate’; 
They solaced one whom pany Rey forlorn, 
And wondered how I bore m ely fate : 
They said I yet was hale, and bid me choose a mate. 


At George’s, in the street called be ory 
Soon, soon, my last good dinner I eat ; 

Quaff my last thimble-full of Beaume-de-Vie ; 
Try all the methods of disguising meat, 
On which De Jarrin and Beauvilliers treat : 

In Birdcage-walk no ae T rove, 
My old acquaintance, Singleton, to meet ; 

Neo more sit musing on the bench I love, — 
“ Wrapt in fond thoughts and recollections sweet ;”° 
No! I must dine at-home, in Little Madox-street ! 


Once I was wont to travel in the spring, 
By coach, to Brighton, Buxton, or to Wales: 
In short, in vulgar phrase, to ** have my swing,” 
Upon the box to snuff the country gales; — 
(And, by the way, I most preferred the mails.) 
Adieu ! dear box; adieu! ye happy days s i 
At your loved thought my firmness almost fails : 
In future I shall have to take a chaise, __ 
When my cramp’d legs will execrate the bales 
Of caps, gowns, petticoats, shawls, hats, and veils. 


Free as the winds, I once could bend my way 
To the twin shrines of histrionic wit ; 

I could my three-and-sixpence deftly pay, 
Content among the critic throng to sit, 
And well inured to squeezing in the pit : 

But soon my liberty will be no more; . 
My wife will cry “* Dear Matthew, ‘tis not ft 

That I, who, marrying, brought you thousands four, 
Should take my place, before the lamps are lit, 
Among th’ igneble mob.—I really won’t submit !’’ 


$¢ Submit,” aye, et te ro rub; whether ’twere better 
To stem the torrent of my spouse’s tongue ; 
And, by ing, end the strife? or let her 
‘Talk till each charge of argument is rung, 
And waste the subject, or her strength of lung ? 
To scold—-to. scream--no more; but in that screaming 
What words may come! ’tis this that makes me long 
That I were dead, or doating; drunk, or dreaming ; 


Ne’er to be waked by the connubial gang ; 

And swell, ance, the Mayor of Garrat’s throng ! 
What ! shall I never more come down to breakfast, 

Unshaved, in my chintz-coloured dressing-gown ? 
What! not allowed to eat my muffin-cake, fast, 

Or slow, as I may choose to wash it down ? 


Forbid it, Heaven! I would not, for a crown, 
Give up such rights as these.—-What! vo consult my 


watch, 1l or 
Well, and to get up at eight ?—Men “ on the town!” 
If after forty-five you make a match, you'll err 
In slighting the advice of an expiring 
15th Sept. 1821. BACHELOR. 
aE 


WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
September 20, 1821. 

Discharged. Admitted. 
In patients cured ..00. eoseogone 18 | In-patients 
Reheved asceseosebeones sbpeobates 2 | Out-patients... 
Made out-patient, srcccorsrecree 9 | Accid since. 
Irregular. aos 0} Remaia in the house ...000.158 
Dead ccosecseeses » sercescscrcenecess: ° 
Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Renwick & Mr. Forshaw. 
House Visitors, Mr. W. Mawdsley and Mr. Dixon.. 


























Chaplain, Rev. J. Lingard. 
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Chit Chat. 





| Sen and Manners. 





EXTRAORDINARY PRESERVATION OF A WOUNDED 
RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


‘In the disastrous retreat of the French army, after 
the conflagration of Moscow, the following melancholy 
history of a poor wounded Russian is given by Surgeon 
Begin, of the French army :— 
*¢ After leaving Moscow,” says M. Begin, ‘ we found 
all the villages itt ashes, and a dead silence reigning every 
where around us. Having wandered a little from the 
main route of the army, I was ro’ from a melancholy 
reverie on the misfortunes of our army, by the groans 
of a human being, who appeared, by the sounds, to be 
lose to me. my ape sat bare I could A nothing, 
except scattered an -putrified corpses. e@ groans 
pe ae and I alighted from my horse to make a 
more careful examination of the p After several 
minutes search, I discovered in the ditch of a redoubt, 
and eu. i in the disembowelled carcase of a horse, a 
wretched Russian soldier, whose right leg had been 
carried off by a cannon shot, and who had existed in 
that horrid asylum for six weeks—namely, from the 
battle. of Moscow ! Daring he time he had lived on 
the carcase of the animal, whose bones and skin served 
him for a habitation. Almost every particle of the flesh 
was clean scraped from the interior of the animal, the 
thorax and abdomen of which protected the wounded 
soldier from the paling storm. The stump was nearly 
— by the _ 0 eye ae and the i 
though pale, squalid, an » Was ae ly firm 
in ee and by no means ill in healt All M. 
Begin could do, was to give him a dram from his can- 
teen, which set the poor Muscovite almost in extacies. 





In Turkey nothing is more common than for Mus- 
sulmans to take several glasses of strong spirits by way 
of appetizer. Lord Byron says he has seen them take 
even as many as six of raki before dinner, and swear 
that they dined the better for it; he tried the experi- 
ment, but was like the Scotchman, who having heard 
that the birds called killeiwinks were admirable whets, 
ate six of them, and complained that he was no hungrier 
than when he began. 





A white swallow was killed on the 17th instant, by 
Mr. Wm. Caldwell, jun. Knutsford, and is now in his 


possession. 


CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Draughts. 











SITUATION IX. 


——<__—— 
(Number 14 of Sturges.) 
slates: 

White to move and win. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


ne eee 
S1r,—I have the honour of presenting for your ap- 
robation, the prospectus and the first of a series of six 


lectures, on the most prevailing modes of dress at pre- 
sent in use among the English youth ; and if they should 
be considered (as I have no doubt they will) worthy of 
any pecuniary remuneration, I request it may be paid to 
my valued friend and fellow-labourer, Terence O’Puff, 
Esq. for whose sole benefit these lectures were under- 
taken, and whose coat will be exhibited in a future 
i » 4S illustrative of the antiquity of dress. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
POLONIUS PIGTAIL, 
PROF. NONS. UNIV. GOTTIN. 





Lecture I.—-Introduction. 
Il.—Classification of Dandies. 
11Il.—On Habits—bad and good. 
IV.—On Fashion in general, as relating to Dress. 
V.—On Hats, Coats, and Waistcoats, and their. 
contents. 
VI.—On Trowsers, Buckskins, &c.—Conclusion. 


€ a 


ON DRESS. 


Dress has been considered, through all ages and nations 
of the world, as a necessary rart of the human toilet. 
This is one of those self-evident truths which do not 
need to be proved by any series of abstruse arguments ; 
and, therefore, the only one I shall bring forward in 
support of this position is, that no toilet can exist where 
there is no dress. The only exception to this rule I 
have been able to discover, after a long and arduous 
course of study, is the Cerulean covering, which that 
accurate commentator, Julius Czsar (an author of some 
celebrity in his day, and who flourished just before the 
Christian wra) states that our ancestors were in the 
habit of wearing, and which was said to be composed 
of the juice of some plant, and which covering did not 
probably differ materially from the black coats at present 
worn by colliers. ‘ 

It is not my intention to enter into any account of the 
costume during the remote ages, or to trespass upon the 
rovince af my brother antiquary, Dustulus Puzzledorf, 
y tracing the various modifications of male and female 
attire, from the girdle of Venus to the more modern 
Petersham. corset ; or to infringe upon the limits of the 
acute and learned Dr. Syntax, by showing the difference 
between the various modes of dressing,* addresssng, and 
redressing ; but strictly to confine myself to that of 
a human being which 1s vulgarly called its dress, habili- 
ments, costume, or attire; and which, in many ns 
of my acquaintance, constitutes by far the most impor- 
tant and valuable part of their organization. 

The first part of these lectures I shall devote (pro 


forma) to a the vast importance of dress and 
dressing, although I have no doubt that the good sense 
of my readers immediately discover that an event 
which takes place with every one (i. e. that part of the 


community who are so happy as to be of coats) 
once in a day at least, must be of considerable conse- 
uence; and I need not use any argument to convince 
those happy persons, whose sole occupation consists in 
carrying Bbout their coats from morning to night, as 
the ‘major part of them seem to be fully aware of the 
addition their dignity receives from the gaiety of its 
envelope. 

I shall not at present trespass any further upon your 
patience, but in my nest letter, after some prefatory 
matter, I shall proceed briefly to notice the most pre- 
vailing fashions of modern dress, as worn by the test 
dandies of the present day, when I shall briefly have 
the honour of noticing all the varieties of collars, from 
the horse collar down to the Tyburn tie ; and shall also 
exhibit to you a table, containing a classification (after 
the manner of Linnaus) of the dandy, when I shall 
present to your notice several species entirely new, and 
never noticed by any former naturalist. 





* I trust it will not be considered as a breach of this part 
of my agreement, if, in a future lecture, I should just step 
aside for the purpose of giving a correspondent of yours 
(nomine Pyrus) a dressing. I have had my eye upon him 
for some time, while the poor fellow has been dreaming 





WHITE WINs. 


that he was awake, and observing men and manners, 


Sctentific Records, 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; incl » occasio 9 
sin Medical Cases} Astronomical, ani 
Ph ical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through olume. } 


The Planets Jupiter and Saturn continueito be beau- 
tiful and interesting objects every clear eveni isi 
nearly approximate and simultaneously in the east. 
With a of moderate power, Jupiter’s satellites 
or moons, are distinctly perceptible, as is also Saturn’s 
ring. Jupiter rises this at seven, 

within a minute or two of that period, and their 
rising will be about 34 minutes earlier each day till the 
end of the year. To-morrow, at 4 minutes 3 seconds 
after two in the morning, the first satellite of Jupiter 
will immerge into an eclipse; and at 12 minutes 28 
seconds after midnight on the same day, the thi 
satellite of Jupiter will also immerge into an eclipse, 
and em the same at 31 minutes 17 seconds 
after two in the morning of Wednesday. 














The Expedition intended to pursue the course of the 
Niger under the conduct of Dr. Woodney, Lieut. Clap- 
pene. N., and Lieut. Denman, of the army, is a 

istinct one from thé@embich is about to explore the 
interior of Lybia, and which is superintended by Mr. 
Beechey ; though. both will start from Tripoli. 





SKULL OF AN ANIMAL FOUND IMBEDDED IN A 
SOLID ASH TREE. 

ER 

The Monthly Magazine, for the present month, con- 
tains an account and sketch of (by a correspondent whe 
signs his name) a very great natural curiosity; namely, 
the head of some large animalj.probably a deer, ‘sunk 
deep in the solid but of an ash tree. [ts mode of dis- 
covery is thus related: ‘* It (viz. the tree) was cut down 
about two years since on Pinley Abbey farm, near this 
town (Warwick) in the occupation of Mr. Middleton. 
The tree grew on a pit bank, and is supposed to have 
been about 80 years old. As the men wete sawing it 
up for rafters, the saw was found to cut differently to 
a dor had been, before’: experienced; they therefore 
stopped their proceedings, and sawed off the block con- 
taining the piece, which is six and a half inches deep 
and nine inches square, and then sawed it down again, 
when they exposed a large skull closely imbedded in 
the wood.” The cuts given in the Monthly Maguzine 
represent these two sections. When the tree was stand- 
ing, the place where the skull was found was about 
nine feet from. the ground, and four feet from the 
lowest branches. The tenant, who is described as an 
intelligent man, has lived upon the farm forty years, he 
remembers the tree half the size, and had no idea that it 
contained such a curiosity. The skull is suspected: to 
have belonged to a deer, and the Rev. Thomas Cattel, 
of Warwick, in whose possession this curiosity is, in- 
tends to procure a deer’s head, boil the ftesh off, and 
compare the skull with that found in the tree. 





CAST-IRON TOMBS. 





At Vienna, it is common to cast slabs for the lids of 
tombs. Moveable types are inserted in the moylds 
to trace the incription, and a basso relievo of emblem- 
atic design adorns mostly the tablet. ‘The poet Komer 
is thus interred; and the design on the monument 
represents .a lyre and a sword; he fell, like Kliest, 
fighting for a country which his lyric and dramatic 
verses had delighted and illustrated. Marble slabs 
are in this country very costly; it is probable that 
tombs of cast-iron could be substituted with economy 
and with increased grace and elegance in sepulchral 
architecture. : 2 

We understand, from: a friend, that cast-iron tombs 
are not uncommon in many parts of England and Scot- 
land.—£dit. Kal. + : rs 





A remarkably-fine young leveret was taken yesterday 
week in the churchyard of St. Martins, at Leicester. It 
was discovered by the sexton amongst a bunch of net. 
tles, gt the time the bells were chiming for servicer Trae 
veller, Sept. 17. i “y 
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Che Traveller. 
LETTERS FROM ASIA. 
[wow rimst since ddd IN ENGLAND.) 
{ Continued from our last.) 

[No. 12. 





The baths, situated in various parts of 
the city of Smyrna, are frequented by all 
classes of people, but mostly by the Turks, 


my Greek commenced cracking the joints 
of the bones in my arms and legs, which 
tended to create laughter rather than 


breast bone, I endeavourcd to extricate 
myself from his grasp ; but finding it in vain, 
and observing from his smiles that he in- 
tended no harm, I permitted him to crack 
that also. He then put ona pair of mit- 
tens composed of horse-hair, and rubbed 
me from head to foot, turning me over from 





who consider them absolutely necessary to 
eradicate the imaginary impurities received 
by the body, from touching any thing pro- 
nounced by their religion as unclean. 

The plague having subsided, I visited a 
bath in the vicinity of the Christian bazar, 
near Frank-street, more from curiosity than 
from any belief I then had in its utility. 

I entered by a large arched door into a 
building composed entirely of stone. The 
front room, equal in size to a small church, 
was filled with sofas, having some on each 
side of a superior quality, solely for the use 
of Turks of the first rank, European mer- 
ehants residing in the city, and strangers, 

My first care was to select from among a 
number of naked Greeks, a suitable person 
to rub my body, which being effected, I un- 
dressed ; although exposed to passengers in 
the street, and about forty Turks who were 
eccupied, some in a manner similar to my- 
self, others in dressing, while the residue 
were either asleep or praying. 

Cotton cloths were then fastened round 
may waist, a turban placed on my head; and 
mounting a pair of wooden shoes, I was led 
by my guide into a room made excessively 
hot by fires under the building, where I sat 
down, and amused myself about five mi- 
nutes with a cup of colfee and a pipe. 

Thence I was led to the great bath, be- 
ing a circular room about one-third larger 
than the first, having an arch extending 
over the whole, perforated with holes like a 
honey-comb. Here the heat became so ex- 
cessive, that it was with difficulty I could 


vespire; and I actually feared suffocation, | ?* 
sill I was relieved by a profuse perspiration. re 


Ona marble circular slab in the centre of 
the room, raised above one foot from the 
the floor, were several Turks going through 
the various ceremonies of the place, while 
about twenty other small slabs, at equal 
distances, placed against the walls, were 
mostly occupied in a similar manner. 

Qn one I was directed to tie down, when 


one side to the other with as little ceremony 
as he would have used with a log. 
One hour had nearly elapsed without any 


water being used, and I began to suspect |}, 


that it would be dispensed with; but 1 
soon found myself labouring under a mis- 
take; for the moment he had ceased rub- 
bing, he almost drowned me with warm 
water, pouring about ten buckets-full on 
my head. He then washed my hair and 
body with soap suds, and finally dreriched 
me with another deluge of water. 

When I rose, he cast off my wet clothes 
and turban, replacing others that were dry, 
having previously wiped me with warm 
towels, and led me to the intermediate 
room, which felt quite cold, where I again 
remained several minutes drinking coffee 
and smoking, in order to cool as gradually 
as I became heated; when entering the 
room where I had undressed, I lay down 
on a sofa, covered myself with blankets, and 
beguiled an hour in smoking from a long 
pipe, which was presented me as a great 
mark of respect. 


—_—«<>--@>->-<—— 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
——e 

Extracts from a letter received by a gentleman from 
his correspondent at Constantinople, and which bears 
date the 3d of April last: ~ 

S¢ I shall not attempt to give you a description of this 
city. I can only say (what thousands have said before) 
that the view of it Mie so Se Denes! Coreen oy 
thing I ever saw, or could have formed any idea of ; 
but on entering it, your opinion is entirely changed, as 
you find ing but filthy, narrow, and irregular 
streets, s0 short and crooked, that you can scarcely ever 
see twenty before you. The Ambassadors, and 
all we F: live on the opposite side of the harbour 


to that where the Grand Signor, and the chief part of 
i i to a fine tower, and the 


that 

ed. to be discharged here. There are 
no wheel-carriazes of any description, and it is but 
eet w tetcte one's living in toch an iniens? 
it is di to believe one is living in an immense 
ity. other inhabitants retire 


pain ; but when he placed his knee on my |i 


to venture beyond his o' 


mediately fall upon it, 
not quickly retire. The 


oppears very si to a stranger i 
Is, to see the birds in so tame a state; which 
coutse, arises from -_ pee. i 
see numerous sorts of sea-bi and, at times, wil 
ducks, in thousands, among the shipping and boats, 
without any apparent fear it som By although 
Occasionally so near, that you might lay hold of them 
with the hand. On shore it is the same, for there are 
now some wild turtl on the counting- win- 
dow, about a yard from where I am writing ; the verp 
ws are almost as impudent as the Turks, for 
sometimes they will hardly go out of our way when 
walking in the streets.—Before you receive this, you 
will, no doubt, have learned by the papers, of the in- 
surrection of the Greeks in some of the Turkish pro- 
vinces, which has put us in a i able situation 


ere. The government has pa’ dy 


x whole popula. 
tion (Turks) to arm themselves, so that the very porters 
in the streets work with a brace of pistols in thes gir- 
dles, and a dirk. The consequence is, that bad sub- 
oe eee edeainge bad the times, and “ ey 
robbing le in the streets, in open day light; se 
Ghat we laedly dare sti ont of oors, wd 


———~»>~¢>—>>__ 
BEAUTIES OF ENGLAND. 


ensecenet 
No. v. 
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BUTTERMERE. 

*¢ Hail! awful scenes, that calm the troubled bréastj 

And woo the weary to profound repose, 

Can passion’s wildest uproar lay to rest, 

And whisper comfort to the man of woes ? 

Here innocence may wander safe from foes, 

And.contemplation soars.on Seraph wings: 

O solitude! the man who thee foregoes, 

When lucre lures him, or ambition stings, 

Shall never know the source whence real grandewl 

springs.” 

This beautiful vale, though far remote from the 
common haunts of men, will I dare say be well 
kuown to most of our readers by name, aa the in- 
teresting story of Mary of Buttermere has spread 
its renown throughout all England. 

Few who have visited the lakes have ventured so 
far as Buttermere, on account of the appearance of 
the apparently inaccessible chain of mountains that 
divide it from Derwent-water ; and those few bave 
been attracted by the report of the once famed 
beauty we have just noticed; but they whose per- 
severance has been sufficiently great to induce 
them to extend their walks to Newland-hall, will be 
agreeably eurprised to find their exertions amply 
rewarded, and their toils repaid, by a sight of seme 
of the finest pastoral scenes ever beheld. 

On approaching the head of Newland-pass the 
traveller perceives a mountain of purple-coloured 
rock, down whose sides in gaping chasms a thousand 
rivulets flow. The effect of thiv’is charming. A 
lofty mountain, called Lowdone, ie seen in the back 
ground. 

From the summit of this pase the stranger eom- 
mands a beautiful view of Buttermere. Four spiral 
mountains, dark, gloomy, and precipitons, rise im- 
mediately from the deep narrow glen, and haag 
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over the vale: their names are, Hay-rick, High-crag, 
High-style, and Red-pike. Between the second and 
dbird of these elevations there is a large crater, which 
evidently indicates that it was once the scene of a 
volcanic eruption, 

After winding about two miles along the edge of 
this mountain we drop at once into the beautiful 
vale of Buttermere; the ceutre of which is adorned 


by the lake, which is a mile anda half long and aj} 


wile in breadth. It ie of an oblong form, sweeping 


at one end round a woody promontory. The scenery | 


i@ exquisitely sublime and beautiful. On the west- 
ern side a long chain of uneven acclivities stretches 
across the prospect. The summits of these moun- 
tains are very picturesque, while the eastern beun- 
dary forms a delightful contrast to the former, ex- 
hibiting the appearance of the highest cultivation, 
and covered with trees, 

At the foot of this lake is one of the loftiest cas- 
cades we have ever seen: the descent is at least three 
or four hundred yards, but is far from being beau- 
tWful, as it wants accompaniment. 

We have spoken thus far of the place, and some 
of our readers may expect us to give a description 
of the celebrated female before alluded to; Lut who 
is there that is unacquainted with the story of the 
anfortunate Mary, and her still more unhappy and 
guilty husband? The loves of Hero and Leander 
are searcely better known. 

For our parts we confess that we partook in the 
disappointment which all recent travellers expe- 
rience, on our first sight of Mary of Buttermere. 
The exquisite beauty of her appearance, if it ever 
existed, had entirely disappeared. She was grown 
coarse, old, and lusty; the perfect reverse of all 
that we admire in a female. Her manners. did not 
strike us as being at all superior to the generality 
of the peasants with whom she lived; and the asso- 
eiation with her second husband, a vulgar West- 
moreland landtford, did’ not seem likely to elevate 
her mind beyond the humble sphere in which she was 
born, 

In saying this, we do not intend to impugn the 
taste of those whe have beheld her in former years; 
we can even fancy that we can: discern something 
like the relics of pristine loveliness in her (now) un- 
interesting countenance, Grief may have made 
strange ravages in her appearance; and probably 
had she lived: in happier times, and enjoyed fairer 
fortunes, she weuld have long retained those vestiges 
of beauty which she has: so entirely lost under cir- 
cumstances of unparalleled distress. We are loth 
to name another reason, too, in accounting for the 
extraordinary: fame of Mary’s charms; but candour 
must prevail over our disinclination ; and we cannot 
avoid imagining, that in former times:there-were not 
many decent-looking girls to be seen in these wild 
districte, aad, when one arose, possessetl of a mode- 
rate share of loveliness, she was considered tran- 
scendently handsome, by way of comparison. A 
young and enthusiastic imagination would favour 
this. deception, and convert the passable fair one 
of the plains into a soxt of dazzling fairy, when sur: 
rounded. by the picturesque and romantic scenery 
wherein stood her abode, 

MONTMORENCI, 


Sine Arts. 


The Philanthropist. 





BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


———— 


One of the best informed and entertaining journal- 
ists of the day makes the following remarks upon the 
sublime and beautiful picture now exhibiting at our 
Royal Institution. 

‘It must be some dire convulsion of mind or body, 
some of the worst of 


¢ All the natural shocks that flesh is heir to.” 


that could root from our remembrance Mr. Martin’s 
| BersHazzar’s Feast; for it isa work addressed to 
‘those first principles of our inteHectual nature, which 
igive birth to a large portion of the pleasure and in- 
‘terest of our being; to the high relish of the novel, 
the beautiful, and the grand; to the fervid aspirations 
of the poet; to the inventions of the painter and sculp- 
tor; to the ‘*soul-subduing” sounds of the musician ; 
_and to all we feel from the glories of the visible crea- 
tion. The pleasure thus produced by this magnificent 
Picture, arises from its very rare exhibition of nearly 
all the branches of painting, each beautiful or powerful 
in itself. The intelligent combination almost does 
what romance attributes to super-human means; it 
rivets the mind with enchantment. The soul experi- 
‘ences an instant exaltation of its faculties in the con- 
templation of the beautiful and sublime objects, 
mingled in deep-toned and rich colours from the afflu- 
ent stores of nature and art, all tendingto one great 
epic impression of awe, crowned. by: the emotions of 
an immense assembly, agonized at the sight of a super- 
natural agent, and foreboding to the fancy some terri- 
ble catastrophe. Every reader of sensibility must 
have felt-a similar impression, from the simple narra- 
tive in Scripture, of the subject. which Mr. Martin 
has painted, of Belshazzar’s: making a great feast; his 
calling to it the thousand of lords; his commanding 
to. bring in the precious vessels, from the Temple of 
Jerusalem ; the sudden appearance of a writing on the 
wall iz mysterious characters; the king’s altered coun- 
tenance ; his vainly calling in the astrologers to decy- 





pherit; Daniel’sterrible interpretation of it in prophe- |- 


sying the tyrant’s downfall with that of his kingdom. 
This series of circumstances, so full of excitement to 
the imagination, is recognised in the picture with 
increased force, from: the additional feast afforded to 
the fancy. through the bright and novel medium of 
form, colour, and incident. The painter has,. indeed, 
translated the original into graphic poetry ; for besides. 
giving the historical facts, he has enriched his work 
by imaginative addenda of hisown, Hebas augmented 
the impression arising from personal and moral catas- 
a by. appropriate aspects in nature, by lighrnings 
and the lunar orb. To enable him to display these, 
he has represented the feast as taking place in an unco- 
vered hall, while dancing is going on in another that is 
roofed, and that is connected with the first in equal 
width and continuation of line, prolonging the noble 
prospective to a very remote distance, in rows. of pon- 
derous columns and galleries filled with musicians. 
Through the top of the first ball are seen rising in 
Babylonian sublimity of size and height, those archi- 
tectural mountains, the tower of Babylon, and temple 
ot Belus. About these play the forked and impetuous 
lightnings, reddening the clouds that. are in careering 
motion, and about to obscure the sedate moon. The 
elemental glare and turmoil, above, are analogous, and 
give increased energy to the greater terrors. below. In 
a hall, whose Asiatic size and style would alone fill the 
mind with grandeur, 2 multitudinous concourse of 
persons have come to the feast ; some. tremble asithey 
sit round the luxurious.tables; but the greaternumber, 
hastily driven from their recently, joyous seats in vio- 
lent agitation, run distractedly about, fall on the floor, 
or hide their faces from the strange horror of: the 
mystic writing. ‘The trembling monarch starts from 
his throne, while a. set of conspirators with daggers, 
who appear to, be watching an opportunity: of des- 
patching him, are themselves astounded; the very 
lights turn aside their flames from the vision,the sacred 
vessels from Jerusaiem flash more brightly their gold 
and silver beams, the hall appears: more luminous from 
the light that is emitted from the writing; inanimate 
objects seem to become animate, and.the glory of the 





subject, and of painting itself, shines into the bosom 
with an impression of vehement and awful grandeur.” 


FEMALE CORPSE FOUND. 
RE 
> The following letter arrived too late for the 
Mercury, to which it was addressed. We give it in- 
sertion in the Kaleidoscope in order to lose as little 
time as possible, and in the hope that it may be copied 
by our brother journalists: 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,<~Having perused in the columns of your paper 
the melancholy fate of the Earl Moira packet, 
the loss cf so’ many of her espns art! ety 
some of whom have never been accounted for, I am 
induced to believe that one of the hapless females whe. 
suffered the appalling horrors of that shipwreck, wae, 
yesterday, cast upon these shores, where she was dis- 
| covered by some fishermen, and taken to the nearest 
habitation for coroner’s inquest. The a presented: 
a pitiful spectacle, the dress being nearly all torn away 
|by the ceaseless agitation of the ruthless element. 
| Sufficient, however, remained to proclaim that she had 
been both young and genteel. Her poor head was 
‘much abused ; and her arms lost from the elbows, the 
leffect, perhaps, of having clung to some refuge. She 
jhad on the remains of a black sarsenet pellisse, lined 
‘with satin, a coloured sarsenet gown, with an under 
white body, two dimity petticoats, one flannel ditto, 
together with stays and chemise. (very fine linen, 
marked E. M.—47, in a very neat hand) flannel waist- 
coat, black silk stockings, and handsome shoes. Per- 
haps these particulars may meet the eyes of her friends 
(who are, doubtless, deploring her fate) and lead to her 
identity: and, at the same time, prove a consoling as~ 
surance that she was this day peacefully interred in the 
church-yard of Harrington, near Whitehaven. 

The insertion of the above will oblige your constant’ 
reader, LC. 

Workington, September 19, 1821. 








INHUMAN AND FLAGITIOUS TREATMENT 
OF HORSES. 
—_. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,—It. has been well observed by some writer, 
that it is cruel to probe the wound: we: cannot heal’; 
and, under this impression, I should have declined 
recording the scene I am about to describe, did: E 
not cherish the hope that such diselosures: may ulti- 
mately lead to the enactment of some such’ legislative 
measures as were once in the contemplation of 2 states. 
man, who has been lately.complimented by: the abuse of 
the Rev. Mr.. Blacow, by whom he has been styled ** a 
crazy-headed goat.” 

Lord Erskine’s humane attempts: to abolish’ wanton- 
cruelty to the brute cteation, will be remembered: with 
gratitude and regret; and it is: most devoutly’ to be 
hoped, that his temporary. failure will not: deter: otherg 
from pleading the same pious cause. 

Had his Lordship’s bill passed, such outrages as'that 
I am about to describe, which are of frequent occurrence, 
would long ago have ceased to disgrace our‘country and 
outrage humanity.—-With this preamble, I shall pro- 
ceed to. discharge the painful task I’have ‘imposed upon 
myself, by describing a disgusting’ scene to’ which’ I 
have recently been a most reluctant’ witness. Pethaps 
it may: not be generally known to your readers: that 
there are persons in this town, and probably in most 
other places, who make a trade of’ purchasing horses for 
the sole purpose of selling their’ carcasses’ for‘ the dogs. 
These horses, Ineed not add,: are always suchas have: 
been completely worn out im the: service of man, .or 
have received fractures or bodily: injury, by which they 
are rendered useless. These’poor animals, which are, 





of course, bought at a very low rate; are tuénied: out by’ 
the purchasers to provide for themselves in the bye-roads, 
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wherever there may bea scanty vegetation, and ofter 
where no water can be found. 

As these poor animals are often so lame as to be una- 
ble to escape, they become the easy prey of the mis- 
chievous or idle boys in the neighbourhood, who amuse 
themselves by mounting on their backs, and endeavour- 
ing @ goad them forwards by means of sticks or stones. 

The Mount ‘Delf is very often selected as a proper 
place for turning out these wretched horses to shift for 
themselves ;—and Mr. Shepherd, keeper of the Mount 
Gardens, has more than once very feelingly expressed 
his disgust at the scenes he is obliged to witness in that 


bourhond. 

On Monday last, in the morning, a young lady, who 
had seen some boys tormenting a poor lame horse, 
apparently in the last stage of debility, informed me of 
the circumstance, at the same time intimating that the 
boys were coming to renew their sport after school hours. 
About five o’clock I visited the delf, accompanied by 
two friends,'and found the poor animal stretched upon 
the ground lifeless, as we believed and hoped. Upon 
approaching it, however, we found it was still alive, 
although unable to get up, and of course incapable of 
procuring either food or water. From some bystanders 
We learnt, what we were loath to believe, that some 
young men, of decent appearance, had been setting a 
large and fierce dog upon this forlorn and miserable 
beast ;—the fact of its having been assailed with stones, I 
have, however, from most respectable neighbours. 

Oppressed with hunger, thirst, and cruel treatment, 
the poor animal exhibited every symptom of approach- 
ing dissolution: and I quitted it under the impression 
that it could not survive many minutes.—I cannot des- 
eribe my sensations when I was informed this morning, 
about eleven o'clock, that it was still alive. I repaired 
to the spot, and found the poor creature on the ground, 
near the place where I had last left it, where there was 
neither herbage of any kind nor a drop of water. It was 
still alive, and occasionally attempted to raise its head, 
which instantly fell again through extreme debility. 

I could no longer resist the determination I was on 
the point of forming the night before, to terminate the 
sufferings of this wretched being myself; and I went 
home for a pair of pistols, which, having loaded with a 
brace of balls each, I gave to one of the bystanders, 
promising to reward and indemnify him if he would 
put a period to the misery of this wretched sufferer, 
which he did most effectually. 

I instantly wrote to the owner to tell him what I had 


done, and added that I should abide by the conse- | 


quences of the act I had taken upon myself to perform ; 
and that he might seek his remedy in what way he chose. 

J have been informed that this inhuman way of turn- 
ing out poor horses to provide for themselves, is quite 
notorious; that the persons who purchase them for 
the purpose of selling their carcasses, are generally of 
the poorest description who cannot afford to supply 
them with food, and who do not choose to kill them 
until they have found a purchaser for the carcass. 
Thus if one of these dealers buys a horse, for which he 
ean find no market for a week or more, the famishing 
beast is, in the mean time, turned out to provide for 
iteelf, a prey to hunger, thirst, and every species of per- 
secution, until it answers the purpose of its owner to 
terminate its sufferings. 

It is Tamentable to reflect, that such dreadful outrages 
en humanity and decency should be permitted to dis- 
gmaec the age in which we live; nor can I feel much 
nespect either for the heart or the head of that man who 
affects to regard all attempts at legislative interference 
on such subjects, as beneath the consideration of a 


As the accusation here preferred is of too serious a na- 
ture to rest upon the authority of an anonymous corres- 
pondent, I deem it imperative upon me to affix my 
name to this communication, for the facility of personal 
reference and corroboration, if necessary; and I have 
only to add, that, if I have dwelt too long upon this 
painful subject, it must be ascribed to the hope I enter- 
tain, that some bye-law, ere long, may be passed to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such scenes asI have just witnessed, 

Yours, &c. 
EGERTON SMITH. 

St, James’-road, Tuesday, Sept. 18. 


—»>> ~?-<e- 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—In answer to the inquiry of A Friend to 
Improvement, I beg to inform him, that the refusal 
of the Commissioners of Watch, Scavengers, and 
Lamps to pay a remunerating price to the Gas Light 
Company is the primary obstacle that prevents the 
streets he meutious, as well as many others, from 
being lighted with gas. VERITAS. 
18th Sept. 1821. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
SE 

Srm,—In the Kaleidoscope of Tuesday last, Sept. 18, 
there is a situation laid down in ts, which is not 
quite correct." When the black man is moved from 13 
to 17, white then has the game by playing from 25 to 22, 
b. 17 to 26, w. 80 to 23, b. 21 to 25, w. 23 to 26, b. 25 
to 29 loses: In the last move laid down in the Kaleidos- 
: they will stand thus: white kings, at 29—80; 
black king, 21—man, 17; in which situation white 

must certainly lose and cannot make a drawn e. 

Lancaster, September 18, 1821. .T.S. 
* This is certainly the case; and, to render it correct, 
our readers should strike out with a pen all the moves after 
W. 22. 18. 


Co Correspondents. 


ITat1anw LaneuaGE.—In answer to the query of B. 

W. of Bradford, inserted in our last, we now proceed 

to present to him the result of our inquiries on the 

subject. 

‘6 Montucci’s edition of Galignani’s Grammar and 
Exercises is recommended to the gentleman who 
wishes to study the Italian language, as a work 
that will much facilitate the attainment of his 

In directions laid down by the author 
the use of his grammar, r ces are given 
parts as are indispensably necessary to 

inners; after a of which, the copious 
clear ions of the idioms of the language 
be read with advantage. When a 
ient progress is made to attempt translation, 

the student will find in ‘ Montucci’s Italian Ex. 
tracts,’ intended as a lement to the grammar, 

a selection of anecdotes, letters, &c. of so simple 

peer yg Acs to pebwor Amwayer¥7 with ae 

help of a dictionary: —several pages of dialogues, | 

extracts from the best classic and modern I i 

authors, illustrated by notes. These two works 

form a course of study that will prepare the scholar 
to read with pleasure any Italian author.” 


THEATRICALS.—We have been favoured with a letter 
from Mr. CuHapman, of the Li 1 Theatre, 
which ‘ve reluctantly decline, as the subject is one 
whicr. we had pom up our mind to wash our 
hands of; for we know, from so many uarters, that 
we have sinned a forgiveness, by the notice 
we have been compelled to take of the miscreant of 
whose wilful misrepresentations in the J 
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We commend Dramaricus to the Thespian, a lit 
work in which he need not blush to see his critiques. ¢ 
is not commonplace puff to say that it is conducted with 
considerable ability and fairness; and this opinion is 
perfectly disinterested on our parts, as we can assure 
Our correspondent, upon our honour, that we are no 
more connected with the 7hespian than he is. ' 


INDECENT PLacarps.—We have received a commu- 
nication on this subject, so unique, that we transcribe 
it verbatim et literatim, for the amusement of our 

_ We assure the writer that he pays too great 

8 compliment to our discernment, in the concluding 

sentence, .in which he takes it for granted, that ** we 

know what he means.” We hope our worthy Chief 

oe will be more fortunate than we have been 
in diving into the hidden meaning: 

TO THE EDITORS. 
ad me to ask you or the Worthy Mayor or the pub. 


lic—two or three questions in reference to postin 

hand bills &c. on the walls.—1 Don’t they think 
you very much deface and as it were degrade the 
wall on which they are stuck ? hence it is not every 
wall that will admit of them at all—2 should they 
not often be put where they cannot & are they not 
often put upin crowds pon yy 4 need not, so thick 
and promiscuous that each is lost among all? s 
C there not be woden walls erected for them in 
fit and proportionable positions all over the town— 
‘and then nobody’s wall would be defaced by them? 
I need say no more for I think you know what I 
mean. ‘°A RESIDENT. 

‘* Aug $1. 1821.” 


D. S. is informed, that we are not sufficiently skilled in 
Etymological Antiquity, to explain to him the deri- 
vation of the term Dicky Sam, as applied to the 
good of Liverpool, of which we are to 
rank amongst the natives, although we should thereb: 

be comprehended amnonast the Dicxy Sam tribe. If 

any of our readers can throw any light upon this sin- 

appellative, we shall be obliged ; ahihodgh the 
explanation may probably be as little satisfactory and 
as whimsical as that of the term CocKNEY. 











ZENO shall hear from us next week. 


LEs YEux Noirs, &c. were prepared last week, when 
we discovered that some of Phe verses were missing, 
owing to the MS. having been torn. Could our fair 
correspondent favour us with another copy ? 


The subject suggested by Amicus shall be attended to 

next week. If our publication of this day be necessa- 
rily of a sombre character, we shall endeavour to be 
doubly entertaining in our next. 


FemALe CorpsE FouND.—Our readers are particu. 
larly referred to a letter with which we have been 
favoured from ba respecting the remains 
of an unfortunate female, su to Ao been one 
of the sufferers by the of the Moira.—Our 
brother journalists would do an office of kindness 
by diffusing the communication as widely as possible. 


The extent to which we have been carried by the inte. 
resting documents connected with the projected socie- 
ties for improving the condition of seamen, will be 
admitted, we doubt not, as an adequate reason for 
postponing, to a very early period, several prepared 
and some pro communications ; which 
are ANTONIUS WISEACRE—X. L. D.—Common 
SENSE, on Duelling—R. Q.—C. on Solitary Confine- 
ment—W. F.—-ADOLESCENS—-Q,—- Antiquities of 
the Tower—Continuation of the Trip to the Isle of 
Man—The Lines of B. W. of Bradft on the 
memory of Mrs. G.-AN ADMIRER—AN AsTRO. 
NOMER—and MONTMORENCI, from whom we have 
also to acknowledge a memoir of COLERIDGE. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of cliarge. 
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